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various regions with divergent traditions and interests which
easily give rise to the growth of different social types and nation-
alities. Large territories have many enemies and are often
difficult to defend. This frequently compels their rulers to follow
a policy of expansion in order to acquire strategical frontiers.
A large state confronted \vith powerful enemies must have a
strong army, and this often leads to the predominance of the
military class in politics. The consequence is that either the
growth of democracy is stifled or that an established democratic
regime is destroyed. Democratic peoples, moreover^ are apt to
concentrate all their political interest on internal questions and
very frequently neglect defence and foreign affairs.1 Democracy
prospers most where the problems of government are simple and
directly related to the welfare of the people, as in the adminis-
tration of small states or cities. The issues of power are usually
alien and antipathetic to democratic politicians and therefore
liable to 'be ignored or treated in a perfunctory way. The
political development of other nations either receives little atten-
tion, or is viewed in an unrealistic light which encourages a
passive attitude. Experience, furthermore, shows that demo-
cracies find it very difficult to practise active solidarity towards
their friends abroad when these have to struggle for their existence.
The development of nationality and democracy in a large state,
therefore, often implies the danger of disintegration, partly through
military unpreparedaess or inefficiency, partly through obstinate
isolationism, and blindness towards the most imminent dangers.
Many political theorists have discussed the relations between
the size of states and their political structure. Montesquieu
came to the conclusion that a large state could only be governed
despotically.2 A large1 republic, in his view, was liable to decay
through internal troubles, while a small one was easily destroyed
by external enemies. The only way out of this dilemma and the
sole possibility of combining strength with freedom seemed to
him a federation of small republics. Since his time the develop-
1 A Canadian delegate to the Commonwealth Relations Conference at Toronto
(1933) saicl in a speech : " One of the hard facts of this world is that each of the British
Nations is a democracy, and that it has a parliament, and that back of this parliament
there are parties, and that parties are made up of politicians, and that one of the prime
purposes of political parties is to turn governments out of office, and that there is no
issue so useful for turning a government out of office as a suggestion that it is giving
more consideration to external than to domestic interests " (British Corrmowealth
Relations, ed. by Toynbee, 1934, p. 172).^
8 Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, vol. vm, 16-20 ; vol. ix, 1-6. The liberal and
democratic writers of the Age of Enlighterunent, in general, believed that it would$be
the best for humanity if the large empires would fall asunder into small states, which
then would live in peace and concord \vith one another. Cf. E. Sieber, Die Idee des
Kleinstaates bei den Denkern des 18, vnd 19. Jafirkunderts, 1920.